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‘“FREIE UNIVERSITAT”—BERLIN 


THEY said it could not be done in less than two 
years—even Americans who sometimes shock Germans 
with their speed and aecomplishment in spite of ob- 
stacles. But it was done, and seven months after 
three students were dismissed from the old University 
of Berlin the Free University—Freie Universitat, it 
is ealled—opened its doors in November, 1948, with a 
registration of over 2,000 students. 

The old University of Berlin is known to hundreds 
of Americans. 
who went to Germany to study entered this great in- 
stitution. Founded in 1809 as the Royal Friedrich 
Wilhelm University, it grew to be the largest in Ger- 
many. When the Russians oceupied the city they also 
planned to take over the university, which at that time 
was under the Magistrat. The Americans, with Brit- 
ish and French agreement, proposed quadripartite 
control, but this was vetoed by the Russians who 
opened the university in January, 1946, thereby ob- 
taining control. 


Over half of all American students 


on John Dewey; Althea K. Hottel Reports on Need of 
Education around the World; Liberal Professions and 
Social Responsibility; New York State Education De- 
partment to Broadeast Home-Study Lessons 
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Recent Publications 


By 
ALONZO G. GRACE 
DIRECTOR, EDUCATION AND CULTURAL RE- 
LATIONS DIVISION, OFFICE OF MILI 
TARY GOVERNMENT FOR GER- 
MANY (U.S.), BERLIN 


This is a story of a fight for freedom in education 
which must be regarded as one of the most important 
and significant developments of this generation. It 
is a tribute to the courage, wisdom, and leadership, 
not only of Berlin youth but also of those who were 
willing to support them in the struggle to preserve 
the freedom to learn and teach and to speak without 
fear of the student in the next chair or the professor 
in the next room. 

From an Idea to an Institution—Back in April last 
year three students, Stoltz, Schwartz, and Hess, who 
were the editors of the student magazine ealled Col- 
loquium were dismissed from the University of Berlin. 
The Russians considered the magazine unfriendly to 
them. More than that, a placard was removed from 
the bulletin board on order of the Central Administra- 
tion for Education (Zentralverwaltung ) without ref- 
erence to the rector of the university. Two students 
representing the elected student council protested to 
the Central Administration only to be told that the 
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iniversity was not an autonomous body but merely a 
unit in the Central Administration and that the ex- 
istence of an elected student council was only a matter 
of convenience. 

The dismissal of these students led to a mass meet- 
ing of over 2,000 students on April 29, held in the 
Technical University in the British sector, not far 
from the old Reichstag Building and down the street 
from the Brandenburg Gate whieh marks a dividing 
line between the East and the West. Resolutions were 
adopted calling upon the West, the Military Govern- 
ments, the German people to help the students to ac- 
quire a university worthy of the name. Thus the 
protest ol youth was heard all over Berlin. The real 
issue Was not the dismissal of three students, but 
whether or not the university still enjoyed autonomy 
and academie freedom. 

A committee composed of representatives of Mili- 
tary Government was appointed to inquire into the 
feasibility of the German desire to establish a new 
university in the west sector. The obstacles to such 
a development had been pointed out by several well- 
known educators, obstacles such as securing a faculty 
of competence, finaneing the institution, aequisition of 
a library and laboratories, not to say anything of the 
possible contribution to a rapidly deteriorating rela- 
tionship with the Russians. The committee reported 
that this was wholly a matter to be decided by the 
Germans, but that the plan was feasible, especially in 
the light of the fundamental principles involved, and 
that such a university was needed. 

It remained for a small committee of seven out- 
standing German leaders to take the initiative. The 
city assembly had voted to instruct the Magistrat to 
attempt once more to bring the old university under 
city control and, failing that, to found a free univer- 
sity. This committee realized that the Magistrat 
would not, or at least did not, respond to the resolu- 
tion and that no military government could do the 
job for them; “things get done in Berlin not because 
conditions are favorable but in spite of unfavorable 
conditions,” said the committee. 

Early in June the committee of seven issued an 1n- 
vitation to sixty leading citizens to discuss the prob- 
lem; this meeting was held on June 19, the day of 
currency reform—a day of distraction, for a hundred- 
mark note became ten marks in a few minutes, and this 
naturally reduced whatever savings anyone had ac- 
cumulated—but the committee did not waver. <A 
commitiee ot twelve was designated as the “Prepara- 
tory Committee for the Founding of a Free Univer- 
sity in Berlin.” The work of the committee was 


blocked for about three weeks by one of the members 
who held out for proof of Allied approval before 


positive steps were taken. There also was the argu- 
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ment that delay should be encouraged in order to x 
lect some figure of distinction as the director and op, 
who could assume all responsibility. The committe, 
did not share the usual German dependence upon so, 
higher authority for leadership; they voted to jsgy, 
a manifesto. Two committee members resigned, by: 
the following manifesto was issued on July 24: 


The people in Berlin have shown, in their determine 
stand against a brutal tactic, that they are not dispos 
a second time to submit to a totalitarian yoke and ; 
surrender their freedom. In the bitter struggle for the); 
liberties it is of the utmost importance that the integrit 
and independence of their seats of learning be kept fry 
of those baleful influences which seek to limit the s 
for truth. 

The insistent demand for an uncorrupted soure 
knowledge found overwhelming support in the City Pa 
liament which resolved to found a free university in th; 
western sectors of Berlin. However, the City Govem 
ment cannot act without the consent of all four occu; 
ing powers. The support of wider circles is needed t 
fulfill the wishes of the people. A citizen’s prepa 
tory committee has therefore been formed to appeal t 
publie opinion here and abroad for swift and vigor 
assistance, 

The task is the founding of a truly free university 
dedicated to the pursuit of truth for truth’s sake. Ha 


every student shall have the right to grow in the spirit 


of democratic inquiry, unhampered by the requirement 
of a narrowing propaganda. Here every teacher s! 
have the right to work in freedom from fear and f: 
the dictates of a single party’s authoritarian doctrine: 
The will to self-determination which our city has dis 
played in meeting the challenge of the blockade impos 


upon us shall make this university the spiritual center 


of a free Berlin and a source of strength in the int 
lectual restoration of Germany. 

We appeal to the men and women in Germany 2 
abroad who feel the obligations of freedom and 
truth. We appeal to the officials of the German go; 
ernments and the Allied Powers and thus to all wi 
have been entrusted with the protection of the ind 
vidual and his rights. We appeal to the youth of eve 
nation and particularly to those who are presently stud) 


ing in universities, colleges, and institutions of hight’ 


learning where freedom already exists. We appeal t 


the professors of Germany and the lands beyond ow 
borders to lend us their assistance as visiting lecturer 


nr 


and in other ways. Finally, we appeal to all frien 
and well-wishers to help us with funds and with 
tools of teaching in the founding of this free univ! 
sity in Berlin. 

We propose to report from time to time on the prog 
ress of our work, 


Legal Basis for the Free University.—One ot tt 


most difficult obstacles in the way of the new unive! 
sity was the legal status. At one time it was thoug 
that an old charter residing in Bremen might be us 
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Others suggested that the institution become a branch 
f an old established university. Consideration was 
viven to support and recognition by the Land govern- 
ments—many suggestions were made and investiga- 
tions undertaken. Here was a real stumbling block, 
for without legal status the future work of the student 
body would not be recognized by other established 
Finally, on September 22, the founding 
con The committee chair- 
man was Professor Dr. Ernst Reuter. He had lived 
for twelve years during the Nazi regime in Ankara. 
He was the elected but unseated Oberbiirgemeister, 
because of Soviet opposition. 


universities. 


He is now the Ober- 
biirgemetster of the west sectors of Berlin, following 
the free election, and one of the great men of this era 
inGermany. He, with his colleagues, laid the ground- 
work in the Magistrat and Freie Universitat was rec- 
ognized as an institution eligible to engage in higher 
On November 4 the 
The final re- 


American Military 


education under the public law. 
City Parliament approved its statutes. 
maining step was approval by 

yvernment, for all institutions of higher education 
] 
1 


eval 


ist Be licensed. The “Free University” is a legal 
institution from every point of view. 
The Student Body.—There is an air of freedom in 


} 


the halls of Freie Universitat. As student after stu 
lent said, “It is wonderful to know that one is able 
to speak freely. We have no fear of the student sit- 
ting nearby.” Even during a brief holiday period 
many students were pursuing their particular inter- 
ests in the various seminars. The rooms are pleasant, 
but cold and poorly equipped. 

The student admitted at the Free University must 
have his Abttur, his background must be free of active 
Nazi activity, and his records must give evidence of 
scholarship. In addition, a student is given 
eredit points toward admission if he comes in one or 
more of the following categories: a. a victim of Nazi 
persecution; b. released as a prisoner of war after 
October 1, 1947; ¢. a political refugee from the East- 
ern Zone; d. comes from a poor family; e. lost much 
time for study through the war. 

A brief application form must be filled out by each 
This, together with the student’s records and 
a short curriculum vita, are submitted to the Entrance 
Committee of the special faculty. These are studied 
by the Faculty Committee and on a special day the 
candidate is permitted to present himself to the com- 


high 


student. 


mittee to tell his own story. Those who were not at 
first aeeepted have been allowed to appear a second 
The en- 


trance machinery has been praised for dispensing with 


time before a Special Appeal Committee. 


the endless questionnaires required in the East Zone. 
The actual enrollment at the Free University 
As the 


amounts to approximately 2,200 students. 
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philosophical and legal-economies faculties offer about 
800 places, each of these faculties have, in number, 
been the most popular. However, in law there were 
more applicants than in economics and in the philo- 
sophical faculty Germanisties and Anglistics were the 
most popular subjects. 

Approximately 590 students transferred from Ber 
lin University, 40 in the medical faculty, 200 in the 
legal-economies faculty, and 350 in the philosophical 
faculty. 

A students’ council has been organized as official 
representative of the students. It is divided into sev- 
eral fields of activity; for instance, social welfare and 
The 


Representatives are elected for one 


relations to other universities. students neet 
once a week. 
semester. Facts and figures as to the average age of 
students and percentage of women are not yet avail- 
able, although a recent visit to the law school showed 
that about one third of the enrollment was women 
an important trend for Germany. 

The Faculty.—One of the major problems of the 
university was the selection of a faculty. This was 
beeause so few were willing to leave the old Univer 
sity of Berlin, or other universities, six months ago. 
Today the Freie Universitat is reaching a point where 
it will be able to select the best scholars in Germany. 
This by no means indicates that the problem has been 
solved. 

But there are eminent scholars in this pioneer fae 
ulty. For example, there is the Rektor, the world 
famous historian, Professor Friedrich Meinecke. He 
is honorary member of the American Historical Soci- 
ety. In 1901 he became professor at Strassburg, later 
at Freiburg and Berlin. 
at Berlin University. “World Citizenship and the Na- 
tional State” and his other books and publications are 
Professor Dr. Edwin Redslob, 


who is Administrative Rektor, is well known in the 


After 1945 he held seminars 


known everywhere. 
field of history of art and culture. He is a coura- 
geous leader who has been outspoken in his support 
of the university. Another famous member of the 
philosophical faculty is Professor Hermann Kunisch. 
He was born in 1901, received his doctor’s degree in 
1928, and from 1935 to October, 1948, worked with 
the Academy of Science. In 1946 he became profes- 
His 


special fields of teaching are Germanisties and litera- 


sor at. the universities of Hamburg and Berlin. 
ture. He has published several books and essays. 
Professor Friedrich Wilhelm Goethert, born in 1907, 
was made professor of classical archaeology in 1940. 
From 1941, he taught at the universities of Greifswald 
and Cologne and since 1945 in Berlin. , He is famous 
for his research in Greece and Turkey and scientifie 
excavations. He is the author of a number of books. 
Professor Walter Behrmann, head of the Institute for 
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Geomorphology and Cartography, is an outstanding 
representative of the philosophical-natural-science 

Ile w born in 1882. Sinee 1922, he has 
been professor of vrraphy at the University of Ber 


lin and nee 1923 has been at the University o 


frank I] iade numerous research trips to 
Chir Afric nd the Paeifie. He is the author of a 
numbe nt ce publications. Professor Hans 
von Ki born in 1902 at Munich, a famous doctor 
of internal medicine, is a member of the medical fac 
ulty. Since 1935 he has been head of the department 
for internal diseases at the Lazarus Hospital in Ber 


lin. From 1937 to 1948 he gave courses at Berlin Uni- 
versity. 

The Dozenten system will be retained. Eight pro- 
fessors and fifteen instructors have transferred from 
ser] University. 

What Are the Problems?—I have met with faculty 
and students at the Free University of Berlin both on 
the campus and in our home in Berlin. It must be 
always borne in mind, and one cannot repeat this 
statement too frequently, that this has been a German 
deve! pment init ated and developed by the German 
people themselves although the advice and some finan- 
cial assistance has come from the Military Govern- 
ment. When asked what would be of the greatest as- 
sistance to the new university, the reply invariably has 


been as follows: 


1. Faculty. The first request is for faculty as indi 
eated previously. As far as German scholars are con 
cerned, many have indicated the willingness now to 
come to the Free University, but in addition to these 
scholars available here the administration of the uni- 
versity and the faculty are eager to have visiting pro 
fessors representing the highest type of American schol- 
arship to serve here for a period of a semester or pos- 
sibly a year. At the present time, it is possible for 
Military Government to render aid of this type; and in 
he cultural-exchange program, there is an opportunity 
to invite our own eminent scholars to render this service. 
We also are enabled to invite continental scholars to 
lecture over a short period of time. But more signifi- 
eant than anything else is the requirement that these 
visiting professors, as well as the full-time faculty, pos- 


sess a deep sense of personal responsibility for the wel- 
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fare of students; that they not merely lecture, but that 
they be human beings and that they embrace the demo. 
cratic ideal as we understand it and as it prevails in oy; 
own country. 

2. Books. It is altogether possible that many books 
will be secured from Switzerland and adjoining Euro. 
pean countries. On the other hand, there are tremen 
dous gaps in the seminar libraries as well as in the cen 
tral collection. Seminar libraries range all the way 
from a handful of volumes in the history of art and 
culture to 7,000 volumes in the fields of Romance lap. 
guages and literature. Books in the field of medicine 
are especially short. The gap in medieal education js 
unbelievable, unless one understands what the Nazi move. 
ment did to education. Books also are needed in the 
sociological field where there is an interesting prospect 
of development. 

3. Equipment. While the rooms are comfortable but 
cold, there is a scarcity of all kinds of laboratory eq Lip 
ment, physical equipment for rooms, maps and visual 
aids, and other similar types of equipment. Some of 
this will be secured in Germany, especially the equip 
ment required to furnish rooms; for example, chairs, 
tables, or book shelves. 

4, Money. It is interesting to report that not once 
in conversations with either faculty or students was the 
matter of money mentioned, and yet we know that th 
one fundamental requirement for the continuance of this 
institution is sufficient funds to be able to pay the fac- 
ulty and other personnel required for the institution. 
Three hundred thousand dollars a year, together with 
the amount of money which will come from the Magis 
trat, will go a long way to preserve the principles on 
which this institution has been established. Time and 
again, when the question has been raised concerning 
money, the answer has been, ‘‘We hate to be beggars 
and we shall do the best we can with what little re 
sources we have.’’ It is perfectly evident that extra 
ordinary care is being exercised to protect what few 
funds are available. 

This is a brief summary statement of one of the 
most interesting, courageous, and important develop- 
ments in education in Germany for many years. 
There is a desire on the part of the faculty to secure 
changes in the organization, structure, and functions 
of the German university. This may well become a 
model for this country. It will bear close observation. 
It deserves the support of the world. 





LEARNING REVIVES IN AUSTRIA 
ArTHUR J. May 


University of Rochester 


AMERICANS are making major contributions to the 
revival of learning in Austria on all levels. This is 





not at all a one-way transaction, for edueators who 
have gone over to share their principles have discov- 
ered that some Austrian techniques are worthy of ap- 
plication at home. 

As well as our own, the Russian, British, and 
French military governments maintain educational di- 
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Their most exacting task has been the elimi- 


n of Nazi doctrines from schoolrooms and that 


b is about finished. The entire teaching personnel 


is investigated and teachers deeply tainted with 


National Socialism were dismissed. Nazi textbooks, 


swept away. 
No manuscript for a new school book could be 
ted until the content was approved by represen- 
tatives of each of the four occupying powers, often a 
slow, wearisome process. Shortages of book-making 
materials of all kinds severely handicapped eduea- 
jonal reconstruetion; nevertheless, by the spring of 

948 over three hundred manuals had been published 
n more than five million copies. 

Chief of the American educational division is Sam- 
uel H. Williams, a distinguished scientist and formerly 

airman of the department of zoology in the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Under his direction are six 
experienced American schoolmen who familiarize Aus- 
trian teachers with our educational procedures and 

A monthly magazine, Erziehung, brings the 
best thinking of American educational leaders to 
thirty thousand instructors in Austria. 

To close gaps in the Austrian edueational structure 
experts are brought from the United States for con- 
sultation and advice. In the spring of 1948, for in- 
stanee, the late Father Edward T. Flanagan of Boys 
Town, Nebraska, placed his rich experience in dealing 
with special problems of youth at the service of Aus- 
tria. On the way home Father Flanagan died in 
Berlin. “He killed himself here,” Dr. Williams told 
me. 

Ralph C. Wenrich of the Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Edueation conducted a bottom-to-top investi- 
gation of voeational training in Austria and offered 
recommendations some of which were promptly put 
into practice. “Vocational training,’ Dr. Williams 
explained, “is being expanded and brought into line 
with the prospective needs of the country.” 

As a means of fostering international good will and 
understanding a significant “school-adoption” pro- 
gram is under way. Boys and girls in an American 
school “adopt” an Austrian opposite number, ex- 
changing letters with Austrian children and sending 
them sorely needed school supplies. American edu- 
cational authorities in Vienna are eager to secure the 
co-operation of more American schools in this very 
worth-while enterprise. 

“All in all,” Dr. Williams said, “the Austrian re- 
sponse to our efforts has been most encouraging. Our 
extracurricular activities, a novelty here, are being 
introduced with enthusiasm. Teachers are democrati- 
cally minded and progressive and seem to like a great 
many Ameriean ideas.” 


Shepherded by August Witak, principal ( Direktor) 
of an elementary and high school, I visited his institu- 
tion and two others in the United States sector of 
Vienna. Schoo! buildings which are clean, bright, and 
well-ventilated stand right in the middle of solid stone 
blocks with apartment houses on either side. Court- 
yards are small, though one had a tiny plot of grass 
and a bed of flowers. Children during out-of-school 
hours are obliged to play in the streets. 

Accidents have risen recently at an alarming rate 
partly because of the heavy automotive traffic of the 
occupying armies. School hallways are placarded 
with graphie appeals to the pupils to exercise greater 
caution on the streets. To impress upon the younger 
children the perils and the penalties of carelessness 
and absentmindedness on the streets, older ones pre- 
sented a series of dramatie skits, which I witnessed. 
One of the performers ought to do brilliantly on the 
stage later on. 

Enough fuel was available to keep buildings com- 
fortable in the unusually mild winter of 1947-48. 
But the year before schools were closed during the 
cold months. Workmen in the courtyard of one school 
were sawing and splitting pine logs. Not all the win- 
dows smashed during the war have as yet been re- 
placed and elassroom congestion in areas of Vienna 
that were heavily damaged is very great. 

The superintendent of the district, principals, teach- 
ers, and pupils readily answered all kinds of questions 
I put to them. According to an official report two of 
every three pupils in war-ravished Vienna are under- 
nourished, half of them seriously so. No substantial 
improvement has been effected since 1946. Milk and 
fats are the major deficiencies, and a sixth of the chil- 
dren suffer from tuberculosis. 

At noontime pupils congregate in gymnastic halls 
to eat a modest luncheon furnished by the United 
States Government. The meal consists of a piece of 
bread or a roll and a pint of thick soup or of rice 
and milk which each child carries away in his own 
cup or basin—and devours ravenously. I sampled the 
food and found it quite appetizing. 

Costs of transporting and preparing the food are 
borne by the parents, except in the case of the very 
poorest families, for whom the expense is met by the 
Viennese municipality. Fifteen per cent of the 
pupils in a school named in honor of Franz Schubert 
come from such homes. Representatives of the Amer- 
ican Society of Friends distribute vitamin tablets 
among the most badly underfed children. 

“What did you have for breakfast?” a principal 
asked a flaxen-haired angel, whose father is a radio 
technician and so relatively well paid. “A slice of 
bread with marmalade and a little tea,” she replied 
with an heroic attempt at a smile. Every sixth child 
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has no father—orphans of the storm known as World 
War II. 

\ class in domestie science was busily making skirts, 
socks, or pint-sized raincoats out of goods discarded 
by the United States Army or supplied by our govern- 
nt. In another room girls were fashioning gifts 
out of salvaged materials for their mothers, to be 
presented on Mother’s Day, which is celebrated on the 
same date as in the United States. Only two sewing 
machines were available for the whole school. 

Identical wall signs in every classroom proclaim the 
basic ideals of the new Austrian republic: ‘Austria 
is a free and independent Republic” (although the 
Allied powers have been unable to arrange a peace 
treaty) ; All rights belone to the people”; “Every 
man is entitled to a worthy existence’; “We love 
Austria. We will work together so as to make life 
good and beautiful in our peace-loving Fatherland.” 

Posted in hallways are such mottoes as, “In the 
school we are one great family”; “Men must help one 
another”; “We learn in order to prepare for life, not 
to satisry school requirements.” 

Commented one schoolmaster: “What we aim to 
develop is critically minded and socially conscious 
citizens.” “We discovered to our sorrow,” said an- 
other, who was for years confined in a concentration 
eamp, “what freedom meant when the Nazis took it 
away from us. Perhaps we prize freedom even more 
than you do in Ameriea, for you have never known 
what it is to be deprived of it.” 

The only photographs on display are of the benign 
Karl Renner, President of the Austrian Republic, and 
of another venerable democratic Socialist, the highly 
esteemed mayor of Vienna, Theodor Koerner. On 
the day I visited the Sehubert School, the smartest 
six-year-old, decked out in the best his mother could 
find, proudly marched off with a congratulatory birth- 
day message to the mayor. 

Subjects in the elementary schools are the con- 
ventional reading, writing, arithmetic, and also world 
geography, nature study, and history. Texts no 
longer glorify war but present it in all its stark 
reality and combat the traditions of militarism. Pu- 
pils whose parents desire it—and almost all of them 
do—receive religious and moral instruction two hours 
each week from clergymen who go to the schools. 

Considerable attention in the schools in the Amer- 
ican and British zones is devoted to the English lan- 
guage. Classes read short passages in English and 
then answered questions in English. Accents of 
teachers and pupils are those of Oxford. It was 
amusing to hear one youngster say, in all sobriety, 
that horse meat was a popular dish in London. More 
than one responsible Viennese expressed the hope that 
the time is not far off when English will supplant 


German as the language of Austria. 
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Prized Viennese traditions of love for musie and 
the fine arts are carefully fostered. In one room 
children sang “Three Blind Mice,” “Twinkle, Twinkle. 
Little Star,” and other English melodies as wel] as 
classies of the Viennese repertoire. Rhythmic dane 
ing exercises were executed by children standing on 
top of their desks. Every room contained at least 
one vase of fresh cut flowers, and drawings of pupils 
brightened the walls. 

School physicians and dentists guard the health of 
the children. Space for athleties is decidedly inade- 
quate and equipment very limited; yet boys in bare 
feet or, less commonly, in stockings were playing 
basketball, a game imported, of course, from the 
United States. Parent-teacher associations meet once 
a month with about a third of the parents in at. 
tendance. 

Schools operate six days a week, twenty-six hours 
in all, and for ten months of the year. Standards for 
teachers have been somewhat relaxed for the time 
being, for few teachers were trained in the war 
period and expulsion of Nazis created a serious short- 
age of experienced personnel. Men teach the older 
boys and scientific subjects, but women predominate 
in the profession as a whole. Veteran teachers dis- 
play strong professional pride and they are singularly 
suecessful in arousing enthusiastic interest among 
pupils. The younger ones literally leaped out of their 
seats in their eagerness to respond to questions. 

Initiative and an independent spirit on the part of 
learners are encouraged with particular care. Old 
notions of drill-sergeant discipline have been serapped 
More freedom in fact prevailed in classrooms, more 
give and take between teacher and taught, than in 
many schools of my acquaintance in the United States. 

Schubert School, which has over seven hundred 
pupils is manned by twenty-five teachers. Salaries, 
which are paid by the city government, range fron 
nineteen Austrian schillings a day up to forty, wiih 
only a few of the older masters in the higher brackets. 

It is difficult to convey to an American anything 
like an accurate impression of the purchasing power 
of a schilling. Perhaps it can be as well expressed 
in terms of cigarettes as in any other way. Best 
Austrian cigarettes—and in quality they are remote 
from American brands—sell at twelve schillings for 
twenty. 

In spite of meager salaries, in spite of shortages 
in teaching equipment and facilities of every sort and 
description, hard-working Austrian schoolmen, in 
spired by a splendid tradition, are struggling to guide 
the oncoming generation along the paths to individual 
usefulness, alert citizenship, and an appreciation 0 
the worth and dignity of man. At every turn Amer 
iean educators are co-operating with them. 
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VITALIZING AND INCREASING THE 
PRESTIGE OF THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION 


WituiAM E. DRAKE 
University of Missouri 
\ TALIZING and increasing the prestige of the teach- 

» profession has been for many years a major con- 
orn of educational leaders. That the prestige of the 
rofession has not increased in proportion to the im- 
ovements effected in our schools is a point of view 
which is sustained not only by the generalized state- 
nents of some of the leaders in the field,' but also 
y scientifie study.? Today the problem takes on an 
nereased significance because of the threat of a grow- 

» shortage in the number of teachers available for 
{merica’s schools. 

In an effort to determine just how the teachers of 
\issouri felt about the status of their profession, 
Gamma Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, University of 
Missouri, sent out a questionnaire in March, 1948, to 
| ten-per-cent cross section of the teachers in the 
The method of random sampling was used. 
2,300 questionnaires sent out 707 usable re- 


state. 
Of the 
uns were received. 

After requesting such data as age, sex, marital 
‘tatus, dependents, county in which teaching, and 
teaching or administrative area, the questionnaire was 
divided into three parts. In Section “A” of the 
juestionnaire the individual was asked to check three 
of twelve listed items which he considered most defi- 
itely contributing to the disunity and breakdown of 

‘ teaching profession and three items which were 
f little or no significance. The twelve items includea 
such factors as “low salary,” “lack of community ap- 
reciation,” “lack of personal freedom,” “insecurity 
and “low professional qualifica- 


nd lack of tenure,” 
tions.” 

Section “B” of the questionnaire contained fifteen 
statements which the individual was asked to check 
is “extremely important,” “important,” or “no prob- 
lem.” A sample statement was, “There is too much 
nterference with the school’s work by outside pres- 

re groups.” 

Section “C” of the questionnaire gave the individual 
1 opportunity to write in three things which he 
thought would do most toward the further unification 
of the teaching profession. This seetion was to serve 
more or less as a check on the other two sections. 

1I. L. Kandel, ScHoon anp Society, Vol. 64, September 
28, 1946, pp. 214. 

* Lawrence Blum, Journal of Experimental Education, 
Vol. 56, September, 1947, pp. 33-66. 





A study of the data seeured by use of the question- 
naire indicated eight areas of major interest. These 
are: salaries, insecurity and tenure, personal and pro- 
fessional freedom, community appreciation, adminis- 
trative relationships, living and working conditions, 
training and certification, and professional organiza- 
tions. Because of the limitations of space, tables will 
be used to illustrate only the items considered as of 
primary significance. 

Salaries. Data collected that 
whelming number of teachers and administrators con- 
sidered adequate and equitable salaries as a major 
problem of the profession. Table I the 
degree and variation of the responses on this issue. 
It will be noted from the table that there is almost 


indicated an over- 


indicates 


TABLE I 
RESPONSE OF A RANDOM SAMPLING OF MISSOURI TEACHERS 
AND ADMINISTRATORS REGARDING LOW SALARIES AS 
A PROBLEM OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


Men! Women 
MEE 9 if a.6-6 ¢-W a eskk o6m wie wlate aialerd 83 70 
a ere eee ere 100 86 
EMMY Wcadcceaaeaawee es 86 76 
CE Now erivwsee Ree deo 35 68 
PGIRICTAEION. (ok sk hehe eeu 80 45 


1Figures for all tables are in terms of percentage. 


complete agreement as,to the importance of this fac- 
tor on the part of all age groups regardless of sex, 
marital and dependency status, or type of position 
held. The fact that elementary teachers seem most 
aware of the problem could be a result of salary 
policies that prevail in most schools of the state. Men 
on the college level seem least concerned. 

A check on these data was indicated in the volun- 
tary responses obtained from Seetion “C” of the 
Table II indicates the frequency of 
An analysis of this fre- 


questionnaire. 
the voluntary responses. 
queney distribution indicates that higher salaries rank 
first among the prablems suggested by the teachers. 

Other data submitted indicated that Missouri teach- 
ers are of the opinion that the salary issue ean be 
resolved partly by a state policy of equal support 
for all schools. More than 90 per cent of all groups, 
at least indirectly, expressed a desire for an improved 
state policy. 

Insecurity and Tenure. 
not appear to be as crucial an issue to the teachers 
of Missouri as is the problem of salaries, though one 
would infer from the data assembled that the problem 
Table III indicates the nature of the 
responses to this factor. Certainly there is general 
agreement among the various teacher groups in the 
An examination of Table II indi- 


Insecurity and tenure do 


is a vital one. 


state on this issue. 































Men Women teachers considered the problem of community ap 
— en Be 7 35 _~+preciation as important is professionally significant 
ose — pe 24 rf Administrative Relationships. Apparently the teach- 
pe mA Se Bones SS Me ers of Missouri feel they have a real problem of pro 
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per cent of the total group, consider the issue as j 










pre +m ranked third in the volunt iry 

portant or as extremely important. The eolleg, 

i ) Professional Freedom. App ntly group, of all the teaching areas, was most definite] 
ele ( M irl are more coneer! Witn tne sensitive to the issue. Eighty-five per cent of this 
lom than with t issue of group considered the problem as important or ex 

eSS101 ree An analysis of the data sub- tremely important. 

they attacan little or no impor- Community Appreciation. To what extent 4 

e to the issue of freedom to join a teachers’ or- teachers feel that the issue of community appreci 
n choice. Roughly 5 per cent con- tion is significant for the unity of their profession’ 






Rural teachers were most sensitive to this issu 











TABLE II 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF VOLUNTARY RESPONSES 
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1. Teacher Participation 6 10 1 3 11 29 2 3 5 6 104 ( 

», In-Service Training 1 4 6 1 5 1 2 7 1 28 12 
Need for Administrative 

Leadership 0 5 1 5 3 3 1 bf) 1 24 13 

IV. Teacher Training & Certification $ 22 43 20 37 12 6 39 13 196 2 

















‘ognition by Public 
1. Of Profession 2 20 1 17 12 28 1 10 3 9 7 
2. Of Individuals 0 14 at 11 12 . 3 3 2 66 9 
Teacher Load 1 






Board Membership 
ining for Members 2 3 
Bi-Partisan Board 


VIII. Tenure & Welfare 5 20 3 49 20 19 7 1 19 10 153 3 
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rtant, and 85 per cent as no problem. There was_ college teachers the least, though no group considered 
no significant difference among the rural, elementary, the problem as of major importance. Some 48 per 






secondary, collegiate, and administrative groups on cent of the rural teachers viewed community appre- 






this problem. ciation as a problem as against only 16 per cent o! 
TABLE Ill 


RESPONSR OF A RANDOM SAMPLING OF MISSOURI 4 - , 
TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS urban life and of modern means of transportation 


REGARDING INSECURITY AND TENURB AS A PROBLEY . . Tl: ° ° _ 
: _ pny Panewaanon ee and communieation. While not a major issue for 
— most of the teachers, the fact that one third of th 







f 


the college group. On this issue one sees the effect o! 











fessional unity in the field of administrative relation- 






Concerning the issue of freedom to express opinions ships. Responses to the statement, “Administrators 
and act as do other citizens of the community, the tend to represent the board to the teachers, rather 






] 
issne is not as elear-eut. The data indieate that a than the teachers to the board,” are indicated in Table 









majority of the teachers and administrators, some 75 IV. While administrators do not express as strong 
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, conviction on the issue as other teacher groups, it 
is significant that 64 per cent considered the problem 
portant or extremely important. College teach- 


were the most sensitive, only 7 per cent saying 
e problem had little or no importance. 
It will be noted from a check of the voluntary re- 
nses on frequency distribution, Table II, that 


TABLE IV 
RESPONSE OF A RANDOM SAMPLING OF MISSOURI 
TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 
THE ADMINISTRATOR AND HIS RESPONSIBILI 
OF REPRESENTING THE TEACHER TO THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Extremely No 
Important Important Problem 


teacher participation was given a rank of six. This 
felt need for the right of teachers to share in the 
ormulation of school poliey was supported by other 
On the statement, 
“Much of the disunity of the teaching profession is 


not charted in this paper. 


result of the fact that teachers have no say so in 
determining schoo! poliey,” only 31 per cent of the 
school administrators considered the issue as “no 
problem.” 

Living and Working Conditions. In general, it 
could be concluded that the teachers of Missouri have 
no quarrel with their living and working conditions. 
Drudgery of teaching is certainly not a critical point 
in the modern teacher’s outlook. Data obtained from 
the item, “isolation of teachers from community life,” 
show no significant difference between men and 
women; and there was no significant difference be- 
tween the various teaching areas. Less than 10 per 
cent of all the groups considered the problem as of 
some importance. Here again modern urban life and 
present-day means of transportation and communica- 
tion seem to have been at work. 

Many educators have stressed the idea that we need 
more men in the teaching profession. How do the 
teachers of Missouri react to this point of view? 
From the data obtained it is evident that the women 
teachers do not believe that the issue has any impor- 
tance. In no teaching area—rural, elementary, sec- 
ondary, collegiate, or administrative—do more than 
7 per cent of the women teachers consider the prob- 
lem important. Approximately 21 per cent of the 
men on the secondary, collegiate, and administrative 
levels considered the issue significant. 

While the problem of racial equality has been given 
strong emphasis in some educational circles, it does 
not seem to be a major issue for the white teachers of 
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Missouri. The data obtained on the statement, “Ab 
sence of racial equality has contributed greatly to 
our disunity,” showed a definite deviation in all 
groups toward “no problem.” 

Training and Certification. The need of improving 
professional standards and teacher qualifications has 
received much attention in educational cireles for 
many decades. Data obtained on this issue were 
somewhat surprising. An analysis showed that only 
the college group reflected a line of deviation toward 
“extremely important.” The percentages in this 
group were 3 per cent, “no problem’; 37 per cent, 
“important”; and 60 per cent, “extremely important.” 
Only 16 per cent of the administrative group con 
sidered the problem “extremely important” as com 
pared with an average of 28 per cent for the rural-, 
elementary-, and secondary-school teachers. 

It seems difficult to explain why the administrative 
group was less responsive than the rural-, elementary-, 
and secondary-schoo] teachers. Certainly administra- 
tive leadership in this area is vital to further im- 
provement. In the frequency distribution of volun- 
tary responses it is encouraging to note that teacher 
training and certification ranked second in importance. 

Professional Organization. That the teachers of 
Missouri are willing to assume their share of respon- 
sibility for the lack of a unified profession is indicated 
by the data tabulated in Table V. It is encouraging 

TABLE V 
RESPONSE OF A RANDOM SAMPLING OF MISSOURI 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


REGARDING THE FAILURE OF TEACHERS TO ASSUME 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR A UNIFIED PROFESSION 





Extremely 
Important 


Important 


No 
Problem 


15 
Elementary q 
Secondary 4 9 
College { f 0 
Administration 58 { 6 


to note that all teaching groups considered the failure 
of teachers to assume responsibility for a unified pro- 
fession as highly significant. The contrast between 
attitudes and effort in this issue is something which 
should seriously concern all those who are responsible 
for the training of teachers. Why do teachers not 
take more initiative along lines which would improve 
the status and contribution of their profession? 
What are, or how can we determine, the most desirable 
lines of attack upon this problem? In the minds of 
Missouri teachers these questions press for an answer. 

Summary. A summary of the results obtained in 
this study indicates that the problems which are con- 
sidered most significant by the teachers of Missouri 
for the unity of their profession are: (1) low sal- 
aries, (2) the lack of a unified policy of state sup 
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port, (3) failure of the administrator adequately to 
represent his profession before the school board, and 
(4) failure of teachers to assume responsibility for 
a unified profession. That there is confusion in the 
minds of the teachers of Missouri as to the nature of 
the problems which confront them as a profession is 
evident from this study. As a group, however, it is 
definitely apparent that they consider some problems 
far more vital than others. These problems have been 


pointed up. 


Bowen ae . ss 
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The data also indicate some rather significant differ. 
ences between the views of college teachers and of 
other teacher groups. These differences are most evi- 
dent in connection with the problems of freedom of 


the teacher, responsibility of the school administrator 


to the teacher and to the school board, racial equality, 
and more selective and stricter certification require. 
ments. It is believed that a further bridging of this 
gap would do much toward vitalizing and increas- 
ing the prestige of the profession. 





JOHN DEWEY 

Joun DeEwey’s ninetieth birthday will be univer 
sally celebrated on October 20. It will provide the 
occasion to do homage to the man and to the contri- 
bution that he has made to the thought of the twen- 
tieth century. Those of us who had the privilege of 
attending his classes will reeall with delight the way in 
which the master took his students into a partnership 
that enabled them to follow the working of his mind. 
lle had no classroom tricks and there was nothing 
spectacular about his lectures, but it was possible to 
see how he developed slowly and by stages the theme 
that he enunciated. Perhaps there was something 
deceptive about this method, whether in speech or in 
writing, for apparently difficult themes appeared to 
be simplified. But one thing all who came in con- 
tact with Dewey were bound to be agreed upon, and 
that was the simplicity of his greatness. He exem- 
plified in his econduet and in his philosophy the ideal 
of Americanism. 

To the field of « 
sight and a challenge that could nct be ignored. It 


ducation Dewey brought a new in- 


was as much the coincidence of Dewey’s theory of edu- 
cation with the new contributions that were aceumulat- 
ing from the child-study movement and the experi- 
mental work in psychology as the innate humani- 
tarianism of his theory that gave it so widespread an 
appeal. To Dewey many of the reforms in educa- 
tion which have taken place in the present century 
can be attributed. Many, however, and these the 
nore radical, were founded on what some of his fol- 
lowers thought that Dewey meant. From time to time 
Dewey took occasion to deny and to decry these in- 
terpretations. Unfortunately, too many students of 
American education have become acquainted with 
Dewey’s ideas secondhand, while others, without try- 
ing to understand these ideals at all, have tended to 
attribute all the ills of American education to Dewey, 


even in those areas in which his influence has been 
negligible. 

It is to be hoped that the occasion of Dewey’s 
ninetieth birthday will stimulate students to turn to 
his writings more directly than has been the practice 
in recent years. Despite his many crities they will 
find there much that has been enduring in the history 
of education. And it will be possible to assay the 
value of what is novel in the educational philosophy 
of a man who has had the good fortune to know in his 
lifetime that he will always have a place among the 
great educators in the world’s educational history. 
I. L. K. 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY LECTURE SERIES 
ON JOHN DEWEY 

Wayne UNIVERSITY inaugurated on September 24 a 
series of lectures on John Dewey, who will celebrate 
his ninetieth birthday on October 20. The series of 
lectures will be continued for fifteen Saturday morn- 
ings until January 21. Each of the three-hour pro- 
grams will feature some phase of Dewey’s life and 
philosophy. Lecturers will include not only Wayne 
faculty members but also visiting speakers from the 
field of education ond other professions. The series 
was opened by two members of the staff of the uni- 
versity’s College of Education, which is sponsoring 
the lectures. Harold O. Soderquist, professor of the 
history and philosophy of education, presented an in- 
troduction to the series of which he is in charge, ani 
Robert Rothman spoke on “Dewey’s Career.” 


ALTHEA K. HOTTEL REPORTS ON NEED OF 
EDUCATION AROUND THE WORLD 


ALTHEA K. Horren, president, American Associa- 
tion of University Women, who returned recently from 
the world tour of America’s Town Hall of the Air, 2 
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-rip that covered twelve world capitals, states that 


chortage of educational opportunities ranks with lack 
food and shelter as one of the most critical needs in 


ol i 


, world today. Even in the more highly developed 


European countries educational reconstruction is 

pered by a shortage of teachers and the physical 
cilities needed for schools and colleges, and the great 
need of leadership is evident everywhere. The situa- 
tion is even more deplorable in other parts of the 
world. Social and economic problems are compli- 
eated by the displacement of persons in all sections, 
, factor that weighs heavily in the mass psychology of 
millions of peoples without homes, with no specific 


‘gothold. Dr. Hottel continues: 





Mass illiteracy goes hand in hand with starvation and 
jisease in countries like India and those of the Middle 
East.... As one travels east from Europe toward Asia, 
poverty evident. Disease, 
squalor, poor housing, and illiteracy increase. The range 
between those who have abundance and those who have 
ittle or nothing allows for no great middle class. Edu- 
cation, along with wealth, is confined to a small group of 
elite. While the theory of compulsory education has 
come to be accepted in governmental circles of most 
countries, and in many is written into law, it is impos- 
sible to provide for rudimentary education where teach- 
ers, textbooks, and school buildings are lacking. 
A dearth of technical and scientific knowledge is back 
f the fact that most of the farming in the Middle East 
is still done with pre-Biblical instruments. . .. There is 
waste and inadequate use of natural resources. This 
There must be a develop- 


becomes increasingly 


stems from lack of knowledge. 
ment of technical skilis before land and other natural 
resources can be made to provide for the tremendous 
populations. . 

The great need for leadership is evident everywhere. 
Women are coming to the front in government and in the 
professions. Potential leadership of women is the great 
hope in Germany, in Pakistan, in India, and in Japan. 
But there are too few women educated for leadership. 
Only the privileged classes have received educations, and 
while there is an awakening of civie responsibility among 
these, they are far too few. 

The AAUW is making a most important contribution 
toward world reconstruction by giving educational op- 
portunities through its program of international grants 

hich provide a year of study in the United States for 
vomen students of promise. 


LIBERAL PROFESSIONS AND SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


[N his final annual report as president of Cornell 
University, Edmund E. Day, now the university’s 
chancellor, discloses the relationships of technical ap- 
plied knowledge to the basic sciences. The question, 
as Dr. Day defines it, covers more than the field of 
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technology and can be extended to include all the 
liberal professions in which the relationships of the 
specialized knowledge and skills to society have been 


too much ignored. Dr. Day asks: 


To what extent should engineers know their physics and 
chemistry and mathematics? Similarly should we ask of 
our lawyers in training that they know something about 
psychology? Should we expect theologians to know some- 
thing about human nature, psychology, possibly domestic 
relations, maybe psychiatry or social work and sociology? 


Beyond these relationships, he stated, there must be 
a sufficient understanding of the articulation of pro- 
fessional practice with publie interest, hence: 





Engineers ought to know about economics; they ought to 
know about industrial and labor relations; they ought to 
know about the fundamental impact of technology on 
modern society. I am sure that doctors ought to know 
more about the economics of public health and the ade- 
quate servicing of the medical interest of the people than 
they ordinarily know. 


NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENT TO BROADCAST HOME-STUDY 
LESSONS 


Aco D. HENDERSON, associate commissioner of edu- 
cation, New York State, has announced that the New 
York State Education Department will embark on a 
new venture by broadcasting a series of home-study 
programs in contemporary living. The series of 26 
weekly home-study lessons, starting the week of Octo- 
ber 23, will be called “Contemporary Living” and will 
be based on the NBC’s series of documentary broad- 
easts, “Living 1949.” 

Adults hearing the 30-minute program of NBC will 
be supplied with study material by the State Edu- 
cation Department without charge to residents of the 
state. The Board of Regents has authorized home- 
study courses by radio and approved a self-sustaining 
fee for nonresidents of the state. The venture is be- 
ing tried essentially as an experiment to discover the 
need for such adult-education opportunities and how 
much interest there is in them on the part of the 
public. Those registering for the course will be as- 
sisted in getting the most out of the “Living 1949” 
broadeasts and in gaining further knowledge on the 
subjects treated through recommended reading of cur- 
rent newspapers, magazine articles, and pamphlets. 
The course will deal with such subjects as interna- 
tional affairs, domestie issues, health and safety, cul- 
tural development, family living, and other topies of 


general interest. Students successfully completing the 


course requirements will be given an “Education by 
Radio Citation.” 
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Notes and News... 





Report on the nu ber of new members accepted 


aur the week ending October 10: 9. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Charles Marston Lee, whose appointment as acting 


Cie neva ¢ ol ece (Beaver Falls, Pa.), was 
eported in Sc} sND Society, December 25, 1948, 
been named to the presidency, sueceeding the late 


McLeod Milligan Pearce, whose death was reported 


n these columns, December 4, 1948. 


Grayson L. Kirk, professor of international relations 
and director, European Institute, Columbia Univer- 
sitv, Was named provost ol the unive rsity, October 3, 
to sueceed Albert C. Jacobs who will assume new 
duties, November 1, as chancellor, University of Den- 
ver, as reported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 25. 

Frank C. Dickey, director, Bureau of School Service, 
University of Kentucky, has been appointed acting 
dean, College of Education, to serve until a successor 
to the late William S. Taylor can be appointed. Dr. 
Taylor's death is reported elsewhere in these columns. 
Joseph A. Williams has sueceeded Ralph W. Cherry 
as chairman of the division of school administration ; 
Dr. Cherry is now superintendent of schools, Owens- 
boro (Ky.). Wilbert L. Carr, professor emeritus of 
Latin, Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
been named visiting professor of ancient languages 
for the academie year. The appointment was neces- 
sitated by the inerease in enrollment in beginning 


Latin and in graduate Greek and Latin courses. 


Rear Admiral Oswald S. Colclough, former Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy, has been named dean- 
elect, Law School, the George Washington University 

Washington 6, D. C.), to sueceed William Cabell Van 
Vleck who has relinquished administrative duties but 


is continuing his teaching. 


Sister M. Kolba, O.S.F., assistant professor of social 
science, Marquette University, and director of nursing 
service in the university’s St. Joseph’s Hospital (Mil- 
waukee), has succeeded Sister M. Augusta Woelfel, 
O.S.F., as dean of the College of Nursing, a branch 
of the university in the hospital. Sister Augusta 
has been appointed assistant administrator at St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Racine (Wis.), but will continue to 


teach in St. Joseph’s hospital. 


Nelson Marshall has succeeded Sharvy Grenier Um- 
beek as dean of the college, College of William and 
Mary (Williamsburg, Va.). Other appointments in- 
clude: Wayne R. Kernodle, chairman of the depart- 


ment of sociology; Arehie G. Ryland, chairman of the 


department of modern languages; and Hibbey jp, 


Corey, acting chairman of the department of busines 
administration to serve during the leave of abseng 
granted to Charles F. Marsh who is serving for a yea; 
as co-ordinator of the State Committee on Virginia 
Economy. J. Wilfred Lambert, formerly acting regis. 
trar, has been named registrar. Assistant professors 
include: J. Worth Banner (Spanish), John K. Bay 
(psychology), and Wallace E. Barnes. 

The following appointments were announced }y 
Carroll College (Waukesha, Wis.), October 1: Mar- 
jorie Swift, dean of women and associate professor 
of education; the Reverend John Frederick Jansen, 
dean of men and associate professor of Bible; James 
M. Ridgway, chairman of the department of eduea- 
tion; associate professor, William F. Guthrie (piano 
and organ); assistant professors, Paul G. Hastings 
(economies), Russell Lennox (sociology and psyeho- 
ogy), and Eugene R. Moulton (speech) ; instructors, 
Robert A. Belden (history), Basil Busacea and Ann 
Morton (English), Willard Cheek (physies and mathe- 
maties), Alice Sarah Hepburn (voice), and Francis 
J. MeCormick (physical education); and part-tine 
instructor, Carmen de Garcia (Spanish). 

William R. Dineen, professor of business law, Seton 
Hall College (South Orange, N. J.), has assumed ad- 
ditional duties as dean of freshmen. 


Robert C. L. Scott, assistant professor of history, 
Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.), has beer 
named acting dean of freshmen to serve until a sue- 
cessor to Albert Keep ean be selected. Dean Keep 
has resigned to go on active duty with the Army as: 
captain in the Division of Military Intelligence. 


Among 39 new appointments reported by Georgia 
Institute of Technology on October 3 are the follow 
ing: Colonel James F. Thompson, Jr., professor ot 
air science and tacties to serve as commandant of the 
newly established Air ROTC; associate professors, 
H. W. Straley III (geology), R. F. Sessions (chem- 
istry), and Vernon Crawford and Lemuel David Wy) 
(physies); assistant professors, Loyd D. Frashier 
and Jack Hine (physics), E. Richard Bollinger, Jr.. 
and William Adams Flinn (industrial management), 
and Richard H. Leach (social science); and instrue- 
tors, John T. Etheridge, Carl Page Gleason, and Oscar 
J. Lewis (industrial management), William C. Simp- 
son (physies), and Benjamin T. Massey and James 
M. Richards (psychology). 

The following appointments at the University 0! 
Bridgeport (Conn.) were announced under date 0 


October 4: director of social activities and instructor 
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, psychology, Betty Gene Hickey; assistant director 
e Russell E. 
esjstant in the Evening Division, Ernest Goudreau: 
Best 


admissions, Gordon; administrative 


} 


sistant professors, Nelliana (nursing) and 


Alfredo Kraessel (economics) ; and instruetors, Ches- 
ter A. Bain (history), Harold Dart, Newton Hoffman, 
Marguerite Walsh, John C, 


George Brown Davis (foreign languages), Margaret 


and Worley (music), 
Donovan and Jeanne M. Tabellario (biology), John 
Baldwin Walker (physics), and Walter Kondratovich 
(physical education). Lewis M. Ice has been named 
head librarian with the rank of assistant professor; 
Katherine L. Colgrove, eataloguer and assistant li- 
brarian with the rank of instructor; and Ruth E. 


Conlin, university editor. 
At Franklin and Marshall College (Laneaster, Pa.) 
. following have assumed new duties: director of 
and Richard V. 


Showers; assistant to the dean of students, Theodore 


cement community — service, 
H. Copeland, Jr.; lecturer in chemistry, Ruth W. Van 
Horn; assistant professor of psychology, Joseph M. 
Doughty; and instruetors, Luther J. Binkley (phi- 
losophy), Donald P. Yoder 
Proctor (chemistry), Robert J. Senior and Richard 
Darsie (biology), Vincent J. Haag and Ernest S. 
Kachline (mathematies), and Charles H. Holzinger 


(religion), James S. 


sociology ). 


G. Laurence Blauvelt, whose appointment as ad- 
uinistrative assistant and director of admissions, Wil- 
liam Penn Charter School (Philadelphia), was re- 
ported in ScHoot anv Society, July 20, 1946, has 
been named assistant headmaster and director of the 
Senior School. New appointments to the staff in- 
clude: Joseph Pasterchik in charge of remedial and 
development reading; Mrs. Richard Hood, assistant 
in kindergarten; Edwin W. Owrid, to teach foreign 
languages; Ruth Helen Jeremy, librarian; Sally M. 
play 


Brooke, part-time assistant in junior-school 


supervision; and Virginia Wentzel, nurse. 


Evangeline H. Morris has been appointed acting di- 
ector, School of Nursing, Simmons College (Boston 
15). Other appointments include: special lecturer 
on medieal information, Francis C. McDonald; leec- 
turers, Virginia E. Taplin (institutional management; 
manager of residence and executive dietitian), Charles 
L. Higgins (library reference service), Ruth H. 
Viguers (library science), Martha Waldstein (psy- 
chiatric social work), Ethel D. Walsh 
work), and Louis Wekstein (psychiatry); associate 
professor of psychology, Stephen R. Deane; assistant 
professor of public health nutrition, M. Isabel Pat- 
terson; instruetors, Grace W. Hall (physies), Ian 
M. Hanna (Spanish), Anne K. Kilbrick (nursing), 
Rita A. King (secretarial studies), and Elizabeth F. 


(social case 
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Sorenson (biology); and special instructors, Rose G. 
Alford 
dynamics), William B. Barton, Jr., (philosophy), 
Mary E. 
lish), Irina B-M. Lyneh (Russian), John E. 
(German), Charles T. 


(textiles), Paul S. Barrabee (socio-cultural 


Burton A. Cleaves (musie), Curran (Eng 
Rodes 
Turner (layout and design), 


and Evelyn Woodbury (advertising-copy writing). 


Harold E. Helmrich assumed new duties, September 
1, as librarian, Yakima (Wash.) Pubiie Library. 


The following persons have assumed new duties in 
Albany (Ga.) State College, according to a report 
sent to SCHOOL AND Society by Aaron Brown, presi- 
dent: Carl S. Dabney, registrar and professor of social 
science; Louis V. Reese, physician and assistant pro- 
fessor of physical science; Beulah Jones, assistant 
professor of English; Gioria A. Toney, assistant pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages; Francise Strickland, 
Hall; William Battle, 


representative and publie relations; and Lottie Bill- 


counselor in Davis alumni 
ings and Vesta R. Pruitt, to the staff of the Practice 


School. 


Strang Lawson, professor of English and secretary 
for graduate studies, Colgate University (Hamilton, 
N. Y.), has assumed additional duties as chairman of 
the department of English. 


Edgar A. Schuler, formerly associate professor of 
sociology and anthropology, Michigan State College 
(East Lansing), has been named professor of soci- 
ology and anthropology and head of the department, 
Wayne University (Detroit 1.). 


The following appointments have been reported by 
the Air University (Maxwell Field, Ala.) : Samuel M. 
Goodman, chief, instructional methods and materials 
branch, and Francis J. DiVesta, educational specialist 
(evaluation), Educational Advisory Staff; Merle Ogle, 
educational consultant to the Commandant of the 
Special Staff School, Craig Air Foree Base (Ala.) ; 
and Glenn L. Lembke, educational consultant to the 
Commandant of the School of Aviation Medicine, 
Randolph Air Force Base (Tex.). 


Among appointments announced recently by Cor- 
nell College (Mount Vernon, Iowa) are the following: 
associate professor of speech and head of the depart- 
Walker; 


Schecter (sociology) 


ment, Lola assistant professors, David O. 
and Richard Lee Morse (musie, 
woodwinds) ; and instructors, Bruno Beckman (Ger 
man), William Curran (English), Ralph Shepherd 
(biology), Warren E. Steinkraus (philosophy and re 


ligion), and Paul Hudson (chemistry). 
Lecturers appointed at Barnard College, Columbia 


are: Joanna Elena de Muro (Spanish) 
Sweet (Eng 


University, 
and Earl W. Stevick and Adolphus J. 
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lish); assistant professor of religion, John Dillen- 
berger; and instructors, Rosalie Colie (English), Wil- 
liam Henderson (government and international rela- 
tions), and Alan Hoffman (mathematies). 

The following are new members of the staff of 
State Teachers College (New Paltz, N. Y.): profes- 
sors, Richard F. Klix (education, supervisor of on- 
campus and off-campus student practice teaching), 
Willis L. Pickard (mathematics), and Willard N. 
Hlogan (international relations and political science) ; 
assistant professor, Josephine Palmer (early child- 
hood education); and instructors, Melvin L. Rizzie 
(education, in charge of audio-visual aids), Carolyn 
R. Ralsbaugh (education, campus elementary-school 
critic), Barbara Mandell (physical education), Emily 
A. Parks (art), Richard E. Madtes (English), and 
Rose Abernethy (speech). Daniel L. Van Leuvan 
has been promoted to an assistant librarianship. 

Teodore Celms, professor of philosophy, University 
of Gottingen (Germany), has been appointed profes- 
sor of philosophy, Augustana College (Rock Island, 


Il!.), and will assume his new duties later this month. 


Philip Taietz and Milton L. Barron, assistant pro- 
fessors, Cornell University, are serving as visiting 
(Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y.). Other appointments in- 
clude: Florence A. Linde, assistant professor of biol- 
ogy; Alexander Gordon McKay, instructor in elassies ; 
Rosemary Sinnett, instructor in English; Jean Parillo, 


lecturers in sociology (part-time) in Wells College 


assistant in physical education; Kenneth A. MeMur- 
trie, assistant in physies (part-time); Joan M. Shep- 
herd, assistant to the director of admissions; and 
James S. Malseed, Jr., bursar. 

Jaroslav Mayda, formerly of Masaryk University 
(Brno, Czechoslovakia), has been appointed roving 
professor, to work with the departments of modern 
language, history, and government, Denison Univer- 
sity (Granville, Ohio). 

Werner Richter, professor of philosophy, Muhlen- 
berg College (Allentown, Pa.), has been appointed to 
a visiting professorship in the University of Bonn 
(Germany). 

jarl F. von Weizsacker, professor of physics, Uni- 
versity of Géttingen, has been appointed to the Alex- 
ander White Visiting Professorship in the University 
of Chicago for the fall and winter quarters. 

Captain John C. Gebhard (C.E.C.), U.S.N. (re- 
tired), has been appointed assistant professor of civil 
engineering, Cornell University. 

Lyle Hagan has been appointed assistant professor 
of speech, Indiana University. 

Dan A. Thomas has been named assistant professor 
of physies, University of the South (Sewanee, Tenn.). 
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William Flavius Case has assumed new duties x 
assistant professor of church administration and eqy. 
cation, Garrett Biblical Institute (Evanston, II].), 


George L. Grassmuck, William J. Newman, and 
Julius Turner have been appointed to the staff of Bos. 
ton University. Dr. Grassmuck is instructor in wor); 
polities and international law; Mr. Newman, instrye. 
tor in international relations; and Mr. Turner, jy 
structor in politieal parties. 

Samuel B. Cowardin III has been appointed instryp. 
tor in fine arts, Clark University (Worcester, Mass.) 
to succeed Loring Holmes Dodd, whose retiremer; 
after 39 years of service was reported in ScHoon ay; 
Socrety, September 10. William H. Carter, Jr., has 
been named instructor in English to succeed Donal 
G. Abbott, whose resignation to pursue gradua 
study was reported in these columns, July 9. 


Rudolph Schwarz, former professor of French and 
German (Vienna), has been appointed instructor ; 
languages, Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.). 


The following have been appointed to the staff o; 
Larson College (New Haven 14): Jessica Krier 
(foods and nutrition), Reinhart Kyler (English cow- 
position), Neil Woodroff (mathematics), and Dorothy 
Starner Singer (secretarial science). 

Ruth Biddulph has sueceeded Irma Stowell Luk: 
as instructor in English, Ricks College (Rexburg, 
Idaho). Miss Luke is serving as head of the depart. 
ment of physical education for women during th 
leave of absence granted to Josephine West. 

The following have assumed new duties on the staf 
of St. Paul’s School (Concord, N. H.): William H 
Hawley (remedial reading and English), Pete 
Marble and David W. Read (English), John C. Me 
Ilwaine (French and sacred studies), and Peter } 
Ogilby (general science). Thomas B. Walker ha: 
resumed his duties as health director and director ( 
the infirmary, following a leave of absence, as hav 
Kleber Hall (art) and John J. Healy (manual arts 
John Richards, head of the department of Englis!, 
retired in June. 

At the closing meeting of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy, and Religion, September 9, Louis Finke: 
stein, president, Jewish Theological Seminary (\e' 
York 27), was re-elected president, and Lyman Bry. 
son, counselor on publie affairs, Columbia Broadeas- 
ing System, and professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, first vice-president 
Stewart G. Cole, executive director, Pacifie Coa 
Council on Intereultural Education, and the Reveren( 
John Courtney Murray, S.J., professor of theology, 
Woodstock (Md.) College, were elected vice-pres: 
dents. Officers of the Council re-elected were: Har- 
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low Shapley, director, Harvard College Observatory, 
president; Roy M. Sellars, professor of philosophy, 
University of Michigan, vice-president; and Jessica 


Feingold, executive secretary. 


Recent Deaths 

William Septimus Taylor, dean, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky, died, August 26, at the 
ve of sixty-four years, according to a report sent to 
ScHOOL AND SOCIETY under date of October 3. Dr. 
Taylor had served as teacher (1903-05) in rural 
schools and (1905-07) in a high school in Kentucky ; 
(1910), West Kentucky State Normal 


School; associate professor of agricultural education 


instructor 


and supervisor of high schools (1913-18), University 
of Texas; agent for agricultural education (1918-19), 
Federal Board of Vocational Training; professor of 

ral education and head of the department of rural 
life (1919-20), the Pennsylvania State College; as 
sistant director of the teachers bureau (1920-22), 
Pennsylvania State Department of Publie Instruc- 

m; and dean, College of Education (since 1923 
University of Kentucky. 

John Life La Monte, Henry Lea Associate Profes- 
sor of Medieval History, University of Pennsylvania, 
died, October 2, on the eve of his departure for a 
year of research, lecturing, and editorial work in the 
Near East. Dr. La Monte, who was forty-six years 
old at the time of his death, had served as instructor 
in history (1925-27), the Ohio State University; in- 
structor (1927-29), University of Nebraska; lecturer 
in history (1930-31), the University of Minnesota; 
assistant professor of history (1931-37) and asso- 
ciate professor (1937-40), University of Cincinnati; 
and in the Henry C. Lea Professorship (since 1940). 

Chauncey McLean Gilbert, associate professor of 
biology, University of Virginia, died, October 2, at 
the age of sixty-seven years. Dr. Gilbert had served 
as principal (1925-26) of a high school in Massa- 
chusetts; instructor in zoology (1926-30), Massa- 
chusetts College (now University of Massachusetts) ; 
and at the University of Virginia as instructor in 
comparative anatomy (1933-36), Miller School of Bi- 
ology, and assistant professor of biology and associate 
professor (since 1936). 

Bertha Hart, professor of piano (1925-47), Con- 
servatory of Music, Oberlin (Ohio) College, died, Oc- 
tober 9. Before assuming her duties at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Miss Hart had served as head of the piano 
department in Rawlins College (Winter Park, Fla.) 
and in Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.). 


Coming Events 


The 14th Educational Conference, sponsored by the 
Educational Records Bureau and the American Coun- 


ORR 
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cil on Education, will be held at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York City, October 27-28. Among the speakers 
will be Erie A. Johnston, president, Motion Picture 
Association of America; Edwin R. Embree, consult- 
ant, the Greenwood Foundation; Fairfield Osborn, 
president, the Conservation Foundation; Porter Me 
Keever, a member of the U. S. Mission to UN; Ben 
M. Cherrington, director, Social Science Foundation, 
University of Denver; R. H. Eckelberry, professor of 
education, the Ohio State University; and Leland KE. 
Hinsie, clinical professor of psyehiatry, College ot 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University. 

On October 29 the National Association of Remedial 
Teachers will hold its third annual meeting at the 
Hotel Statler in New York City. Diseussions of 
arithmetic, 


remedial techniques in spelling, study 


skills, and reading will occupy the morning sessions. 


<5 


The afternoon will be devoted to the annual business 


meeting. 


seine °° ) Li L 


‘¢ Applied Chemistry for High School Students.’’ Bul 

letin No. 2. Pp. viii+77. Board of Education of the 
City of New Ycrk, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2. 
1949, 
This course of study is the result of the work of many 
teachers and supervisors and is an early attempt to adapt 
the science ef the senior high school to the objectives ot 
general education. 





BOWLBY, DORA E., ET AL. Living Democracy at the 
Barbour Intermediate School. Pp. 23. Illustrated. 
The Barbour Intermediate School, 4209 Seneca Avenue, 
Detroit 14. 1949. 

The authors, who are teachers in this school, present here 
a panoramic view of the study of ways of helping boys and 
girls to learn to live and learn together effectively. 

am 


BOWRA, C. M. The Romantic Imagination. Pp. 306. 
Harvard University Press. 1949. $4.50. 
This book contains the lectures this noted English scholar 
gave at Cambridge (Mass.) during 1948-49, when he was 
Charles Eliot Norton Professor of Poetry at Harvard 
University. 
® 
DILLON, HAROLD J. .. Early School Leavers: A Major 
Educational Problem. Pp. 94. Nationa] Child Labor 
Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 1949. 
$1.25. Quantity rates. 
The very serious problem of determining ways by which 
youth may be encouraged to complete a full high-school 
program confronts the public schools of America. It is 
not a new problem, and its solution cannot be based on 
some magic formula. 
. 


FEATHERSTON, E. GLENN, AND ANDREW H. 
GIBBS. Records and Reports for Pupil Transporta 
tion. Special Series No. 2. Pp. iv+27. U.S. Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1949. 
20 cents. 

An Office of Education, FSA, publication 
o 


GUERARD, ALBERT. Education of a Humanist. Pp. 
x+302. Harvard University Press. 1949. $5.00. 
This delightful personal book by one of our leading edu- 
eators provides, from rich experience, a definition of edu- 
cation and its importance in the peace of the world today 
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SIMKHOVITCH, MARY K. Here Is God’s Plenty: Re. 
filections on American Social Advance. Pp. vii+184 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 1949. $2.50. 

the foun of Greenwich House, New York 

! itobiography but essays, autobio. 
to the end of adding one drop 
the themes that have been the 

» building in which she has lived, 


e 


STUART, GRAHAM H. The Department of State: 4 
History of Its Organization, Procedure, and Personnel 
Pp. x+517. llustrated. Macmillan Company, Ney 

4 ) 


York. 1949. $7.5( 
i but comprehensive history of the department from 
ginnings to the present time. Every effort has beep 
to evaluate the work of the department objective} 
sympathetically. 
e 


‘‘The United Nations: 4 Years of Achievement.’’ Pxp. 
lication 862. Pp. 35. U.S. Government Printing Office. 
Washington 25, D. C. 1949. 15 cents. 

A Department of State publication. 


WOLLNER, MARY HAYDEN BOWEN. (Children’s 
Voluntary Reading as an Expression of Individuality, 
write for Pp. viii+117. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
or adults in lege, Columbia University. 1949. $2.35. 
Children’s voluntary reading is that which they do for 
recreation and pleasure. Why do they read or why do 
= : ae they not read? What factors enter into their reading 
rey’ > >t Pa | ’ , « “an v4 - . 4 ae 
-RTON, ROBE! al Theor jy and Social Str etivity? These and other questions are studied in this 
Toward ti ( fication of Theory and I 


lil. 1949. $5.00. 
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ental General Chem 
Crowell Con pany, 


CTIAAD 


$2.25. Founded in 1918 by 
liffers from the first in that it has five 
sions, and 28 that Carnegie Corporation of New York 





to 
, GLADYS L., AND ANN RATNER. Indus- , 
' pool the funding of 


Occupational Trends in a | Employ- 
48. Pp. ix+63. ndustrial Re : 

, et oe et ne college retirement plans 
earel rt nt, 3440 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 3 _e P 
1949 50 cents. offers 
Research reoort No. 11, of the Wharton School of Finance 
University of Pennsylvania Appendices 


. Individual Life Insurance 


ind Commerce, 


SENESH, LAWRENCE. I. National Income and Prod s ” 
ct of the United States Explained. Pp. 79. $.75. Collective Life Insurance 
Il. a. International Transactions. Pp. 7. 50 cents; 
b. Balancing Items. 25 cents. III. Parliamentary Annuity Contracts 


Procedure. 50 cents. All Illustrated. University of 


Denver Press 


Lgl th y economies courses TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
‘our Children at School.’’ Pamphlet ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


d. His Majesty’s Stationery 
Kingsway, pre ‘W.C.2. 1949. A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
pared by the Ministry of Education ar the Central 
e of Information, this gives an account of the schools 


ch junior children are at present 
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